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so-called Christian portion of the population, among 
whom there has clearly been at times a good deal 
that was blameworthy. But their resort to violence, 
though easily understood under the circumstances 
and much more excusable than the unprovoked blood- 
guiltiness of the Turk, has only served to render the 
situation worse. For every deed of vengeance done 
by the " Christians," swift return has been made by 
the Kurds or Bashi-bazouks or other minions of the 
Sultan, in new massacres and destruction of villages, 
more cruel, if possible, than former ones. In this 
give-and-take of violence the Turk, being the stronger, 
always comes out best, according to the old law of 
might. He will continue to have the upper hand so 
long as the contest goes on on this plane, and there 
seems little hope that the revolution now in progress 
and rapidly spreading will accomplish anything, if 
unaided from without, except the further desolation 
and ruin of the land. 

One could wish that the real Christianity of Jesus 
Christ and the Sermon on the Mount had been tried 
in this land of horrors during the generations of con- 
flict. The sacrifice in life and possessions would 
doubtless have been great, but love and self-sacrifice 
if persisted in are at last irresistible. One-half the 
sufferings and deaths which have been actually un- 
dergone would, if endured after the method of Jesus, 
have probably redeemed the whole region before now, 
and made it a land of order and peace. There seems 
to us very little hope of any end to the present de- 
plorable state of affairs, now generations old, until 
more of the real spirit of the Master comes to pre- 
vail in the hearts of the people. Hate and violence 
always produce after their kind. 

The third cause of the Balkan situation has been 
the course of the European powers towards Turkey. 
It would not be easy to find in the entire political 
history of the world, — judging these powers upon 
their own principles, — anything more base and dis- 
honorable than this course. For nearly a century 
the existence of the Turkish dominion in Europe and 
its conduct have been at the will of the powers. This 
dominion has been upheld in the face of the exe- 
crable conduct of the Turkish authorities and sub- 
jects, not because the powers have desired to avoid 
the calamity of war — except possibly to themselves 
— or have cared anything for the integrity of the Otto- 
man empire. It has been because of their mutual 
jealousies, and their wish each to become, in part at 
least, the Sultan's successor when he crosses the Bos- 
phorus. Upheld thus, the Sultan and his subordi- 
nates have committed or permitted every conceivable 
form of tyranny and cruelty, knowing that not one 
of the European governments would lift a finger 
against their crimes. Even at the present moment 
the powers are showing themselves much more 
alarmed over the possible political outcome of the 
uprising than troubled because of the frightful hard- 



ships and cruelties inflicted upon the people. If they 
interfere at all, it will doubtless be to suppress the 
revolution, to maintain the status quo, to put up an- 
other hopeless patchwork of reforms, to keep the 
" Unspeakable Turk " in the saddle, and to leave the 
region as it has been in the past, the playground of 
Moslem tyranny and ferocity. 

Here again in the case of the powers, armed with 
immeasurable strength, the whole system of force and 
reliance upon it for promoting any good has com- 
pletely broken down. The legitimate fruit of mili- 
tarism is selfish ambition, jealousy, indifference to 
right, and open or tacit support of injustice whenever 
it " pays " to do so. No better illustration of this 
law could be found than the pitiable weakness of the 
European governments in the presence of Turkish 
tyranny and injustice. Politically it is the infamy 
of infamies of modern times. 

These considerations make one feel that the situa- 
tion in European Turkey is gloomy almost beyond 
remedy. For the suffering people of that country 
there seems at present little hope, unless the God of 
justice and peace, who is at the same time the Al- 
mighty, interferes in some unexpected way in their 
behalf, and sets in movement a radically new course 
of life and conduct. 



Editorial Notes. 

Arrangements are now practically com- 

pJ^°con™««. P ,eted for the Peace Con g re ss which is to 
meet at Rouen, France, on the 22d inst. 
The opening session of the Congress, on Tuesday morn- 
ing at nine o'clock, will be occupied in hearing addresses 
from representatives of the different countries having 
delegates present, as to the situation in their own coun- 
try. The subsequent programme will include a report 
from the Committee of the Peace Bureau on the politi- 
cal events of the year, related to the cause of peace ; a 
report of a committee to study pending questions which 
might provoke international conflicts; a report of a 
special committee on the economic causes of war ; truce 
of armaments; a paper on the "Law of Peace"; the 
question of defense and treaties of defense; the r6le 
and usefulness of national peace congresses alongside 
the international congress; permanent treaties of arbi- 
tration ; methods of promoting the peace cause ; report 
of a committee on relations with associations of working- 
men ; an international peace flag, etc. The events of 
the year have been such as will certainly make the 
Congress one of great interest. It will be under the 
patronage of several members of the French govern- 
ment, President Loubet himself and the Minister of 
Commerce being honorary presidents. Among the 
members of the Committee of Patronage are several of 
the most distinguished French Senators and Deputies. 
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The local committee at Rouen have made thorough 
preparations for the comfort and pleasure of the dele- 
gates. Saturday after the Congress closes, there will be 
in excursion on the Seine to Havre, where there will 
he public addresses and receptions by the officials of the 
city. 



Loss of 
Peacemakers 



The past two months have made heavy 
inroads into the ranks of peacemakers. 
Leo XIII., whose death made so deep an 
impression everywhere, will long be remembered for his 
goodness and nobleness of character, for his intellectual 
vigor and strength, and for his great moral influence 
within the religious organization of which he was the 
head. But it will be chiefly as a peacemaker that his 
fame will be preserved. When the history of the arbi- 
tration and peace movement of the past half century is 
fully written, his part in it will be given an important 
place. The French artist, Danger, in painting for Mr. 
Labb6 the great arbitration and peace picture which was 
presented to the Emperor of Russia, did right in making 
Leo's figure conspicuous in it. He was, in the exercise of 
his high office, always deeply devoted to the promotion of 
peace between classes and between nations. It is said 
that nothing ever gave him greater pleasure than his 
being chosen arbitrator between Germany and Spain in 
the matter between the Caroline Islands. 

Hon. Charles Carroll Bonney, just deceased, who was 
a prominent figure as the President of the World's Con- 
gress Auxiliary of the Chicago Exposition in 1893, was 
also a great friend of international peace, and had long 
been a vice-president of the American Peace Society. 
For many years he was a strong advocate of a perma- 
nent international tribunal, when such an institution was 
still considered a remote ideal, and at the opening of the 
Chicago Peace Congress he urged vigorously "the es- 
tablishment of the principles of judicial justice as the 
supreme law of international relations." 

The late William E. Dodge, the eminent philanthrop- 
ist of New York, whose grandfather, David L. Dodge, 
was the originator, nearly a century ago, of the organ- 
ized movement in this country for peace, though never 
very actively connected with the peace [propaganda, was 
a very warm friend of the cause. He was specially in- 
terested in arbitration, made addresses on the subject, 
and was one of the leading promoters of the national 
conference held at Washington in 1896, in the interests 
of a general arbitration treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States. 

Of the late Nathaniel T. Allen of West Newton, one 
of the foremost educators of Massachusetts, it might 
almost be said that he was nothing but peace. Though 
actively devoted to everything promotive of the welfare 



of humanity, the principles of peace lay at the very root 
of his character and conduct. War was to him unthink- 
able for any thoroughly philanthropic and benevolent 
soul. But though a radical of the radicals, he always 
actively and harmoniously cooperated with all those who 
sought to put an end to the evil of war. Mr. Allen had 
been for many years one of the Directors of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, and his services to the cause were 
greatly appreciated by all his associates in the Board. 



In his address to the Harvard Memorial 

™ai n a s r t y p S ro e r r t es S . Societv at Cambridge, on Memorial Day, 
Mr. Austen G. Fox said that in honoring 
the citizen-soldiers of the Civil War they were not 
seeking to promote the military spirit. The military 
spirit he declared to be against the true progress of the 
world. The men who went forth in 1861 hated "cruel, 
atrocious, unrelenting war." (All those of us who are 
now fifty remember how difficult it was in the early 
part of the war for the government to get soldiers, so 
disinclined were our citizens to war. What a change in 
this respect has come over the nation!) They were 
essentially men of peace. The country was not dear to 
them because it was big and rich. If the country is 
richer and greater to-day in the true sense, it is only 
because it holds more closely to the standard of justice, 
righteousness and peace. It was not the defeat of Spain 
that has increased our national prestige, but the conquest 
of ourselves, of our greed, when we refused to retain 
Cuba. Mr. Fox doubtless had in his thought that our 
prestige would have been still greater if we had made 
the further conquest of ourselves in the matter of the 
Philippines. A navy of overwhelming force, to aid us 
in securing a larger share of the world's commerce, he 
believed would prove a delusion. If war be hell, he 
asked, who should justify the making of a hell on earth 
to secure a larger trade ? 



The new general army staff organization 

Army Staff! Went int0 effeCt OD the 15th ° f Au g u St. 

Lieutenant-General Young, who has made 
himself conspicuous by his recent extraordinary pro- 
nouncements in support of war as the great and perma- 
nent instrument of civilization, is the chief of staff in 
the new organization, to the creation of which retiring 
General Miles was always strongly opposed. The new 
staff is made up of officers of all grades of the army 
down to captains. It is composed of three general 
officers and forty-two officers of the subordinate grades, 
making a body of forty-five men in all. The whole is 
theoretically subject to the President and the Secretary 
of War. It is said that the chief of the general staff 
will be the most powerful military official which an army 
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has ever known. He will have supervisory power in all 
matters pertaining to the command, discipline, training 
and recruitment of the army, military operations, dis- 
tribution of troops, inspections, armament, fortifications 
and military education, and such duties connected with 
fiscal administration and supply as are committed to him 
by the Secretary. Certainly this body of forty-five 
army officers will exert a powerful influence, indirect if 
not direct, in the further militarization of the country. 
The staff has been created by Secretary Root after the 
model of the general staff of the German army. Its 
headquarters will be at the capital, and its influence 
there will be very great in the direction of making the 
army and its interests paramount in the nation's life and 
policies. Its creation is the natural outcome of the new 
military tendencies which have been recently manifesting 
themselves in the country, and which the President has 
put forth all his " strenuousness " in promoting. Its 
existence will in turn deepen and strengthen these ten- 
dencies and make us more and more like the military 
powers which we have started out with so much flourish 
of trumpets to imitate. 



The following from a recent issue of the 
Militarism Boston Home Journal, "writ sarcastic," 

Much-Mouthed. _ ' ' 

will make excellent reading for the mili- 
tary promoters during the lazy month of September, 
when there is not much going on to excite them : 

" Militarism has become a much-mouthed word in this 
country during the last few years, and hardly a person 
can be found who has not some ideas on the subject. 
Ever since our great contest with Spain began, and more 
especially since it ended and passed into history under 
the dignified title, "The Spanish- American War," we 
have had our attention constantly called to the high and 
mighty place we occupy among the nations of the world. 
It was not until after the hot battle of Manila Bay that 
the American Republic received any particular notice 
from the various sovereigns who rule by divine right, 
and only after the awful carnage of Santiago did we 
receive the right hand of fellowship and enter into the 
goodly company of the world's elect. Prior to that we 
were, at best, merely an isolated nation. True, we had 
achieved some little material prosperity and had done 
literature and art as much service as could reasonably be 
asked of so young a nation. But we were not a world 
power. Neither William nor Alexander nor any other 
bewhiskered potentate trembled when we spoke. But 
we have changed all that. We have President Roose- 
velt's Independence Day address as proof that we are at 
last a great nation, and if we can only get the spirit of 
militarism sufficiently aroused there are no pinnacles too 
high for us to scale, no heights on which we may not 
stand and not feel dizzy as we look down on kingdoms 
and principalities. Now that we are fairly started all 
will be well if we can only out-German Germany. To 
be sure large numbers have sought our shores as a refuge 
from the grand regime of German militarism. But that 



is a phase we can safely overlook. The German civilian 
is of about as much importance as a yellow pup, and the 
German soldier is IT. Still we shouldn't lay undue 
stress on so trifling a mattter. Without doubt the Ger- 
man military system is a wonderful machine, and the 
beauty of its workings is shown by the discontent rife in 
the Fatherland, a discontent that Herr Bebel and his 
Socialist allies have turned to good advantage. Why, 
militarism has done so much for Germany that not long 
ago a soldier ran an old schoolmate through the body, 
and then sat down and wrote the victim's mother that 
he regretted not the killing, but the fact that her son had 
been so heedless of the honor due a German officer as to 
fail to kowtow after the approved pattern. Of course, 
nothing of this sort will ever happen in the United 
States. Our militarism will ever be of the benevolent 
sort; and though our forbears might not think much 
of it, it must be borne in mind that while they were 
doubtless quite worthy gentlemen, their ideas are a little 
too old-fogy for these strenuous times." 



The Evening News of Jeffersonville, 

of Euro^° tStePS Ind -' discussin g the matter of irrigation, 
pleads for the use, for this purpose, of the 
money which is spent by the government on the increase 
of the army and the navy. Here are its words : 

" If our politicians and statesmen would turn their 
attention to such magnificent projects as this, and spend 
money on internal improvements instead of increasing 
our army and navy, the minds of men would become 
more devoted to the arts of peace, and not only would 
constant and profitable employment be afforded to all 
laboring men, but future years would witness a trans- 
formation and improvement in the country that would 
make of it a paradise. 

" This country now draws from the people annually 
over a half billion dollars, a large part of which is 
devoted to training our youth in the art of legalized 
murder. The navy and army are ever clamoring for 
increased appropriations in order that we may be a 
world power. We are simply following in the footsteps 
of the governments of Europe, which is one-half civil- 
ized and half barbaric ; and so are we, as far as that is 
concerned, for the army and navy is a survival of the 
days of force and rapine, when might made right. We 
recognize the extreme difficulty of eliminating this sav- 
agery from our customs. But there can be no better 
means than a magnificent system of internal improve- 
ments that will absorb the labor of the country and 
employ the ingenuity of our engineers and inventors in 
providing works of utility and comfort for the people. 
The growth of the country will soon stand another half 
billion of dollars a year. Let this be devoted to peace, 
and in time peace will kill war. We will then truly 
fulfill the prophecy of Isaiah and "beat our swords 
into plowshares and our spears into pruning hooks." 
Our marine infernal machines will be transformed into 
freighters or excursion steamers. We will be so busy 
in the arts of peace that there will be neither time nor 
occasion for war. 

" But this is looking a long way ahead. The strong- 
est element in the heart of man is military spirit. We 
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are still worshippers of the man on horseback, booted 
and spurred, and wearing the obsolete sword. The man 
of peace, of business, of invention, of great schemes 
for material development, excites our admiration, but it 
is the mailed heroes who move men to enthusiasm and 
lead them on to approved murder. But unless the 
mission of Christ is to fail, all this will change." 



Mr. John Sampson of Washington, D. C, 
Th " ^Tly <l sends us the following comment on a re- 

cent remark of Rear Admirable Luce of 
the United States Navy : 

"Rear Admiral Luce of the United States Navy is 
reported as saying, in his recent address at the opening 
of the new naval war college : 

" ' Any future problems in the destiny of man will 
be worked out through the instrumentality of the sword. 
There is no escaping it.' 

"Despite his last sentence, one is apt to think that, 
considering the Admiral's profession, the wish is father 
to the thought. For what, indeed, would please Admiral 
Luce better than a new war, to which the United States, 
for instance, would be a party, and in which the Admiral 
would have a chance to distinguish himself? With 
Admiral Luce, the arts of peace, in this year of our Lord, 
1903, are less potent than the arts of war; Christianity, 
with its doctrines of peace on earth and goodwill to 
man, is a failure ; arbitration is an iridescent dream ; and 
the destiny of the race must still be worked out through 
legalized murder on a national scale — through the curse 
of all peoples and all ages. The writer repudiates the 
Admiral's assumption, and doubts whether the Admiral 
himself really believed it. But whether he did or not, 
he should not have said it. To teach such a doctrine to 
the youth of America is a crime, for it makes them not 
only less careful as to the preservation of national peace, 
but it makes it easy for them to find an excuse for war. 
That a man capable of forming or expressing such an 
opinion should rise to an important place in the United 
States government is at once a mystery and a disgrace." 



The Canal 
Treaty. 



The defeat' of the Panama Canal Treaty 
in the Colombian Senate on the 12th of 
August was not much of a surprise to any 
one who had followed the dispatches from Bogota. So 
far as can be gathered from the reports, the ostensible 
ground of action of the Senate was that the Constitution 
of Colombia would be violated by the ratification of the 
Convention in its existing form. We suspect, however, 
that back of this was a still more powerful motive, the 
fear that if the United States ever came into possession 
of the canal property by lease, this country would in some 
emergency take over the whole isthmus and assume ab- 
solute sovereignty over it. This fear may be wholly 
groundless, but some of the doings of our government 
during the last five years make it entirely excusable. 
We do not anticipate that this action of the Colombian 
Senate will — at least while Secretary Hay is in office — 



produce any disturbance of the friendly relations of the 
two countries. A form of agreement will probably be 
found that will satisfy the Colombian authorities, and 
the construction of the canal not be seriously delayed. 
There of course remains the alternative of the Nicara- 
guan route, for which a new plea will be made by its 
friends. But this is not likely to be seriously considered 
for the present. The suggestion in some quarters that, if 
Colombia declines to give the right of way to construct the 
canal, our government will be justified in seizing and an- 
nexing the isthmus, is the language of robbers ; and rob- 
bery, besides being base in itself, never promotes civili- 
zation, whether done by an individual or by a nation. 
The Panama canal ought to be built by Colombia her- 
self, if she were able to do it. Since she is not able the 
next thing would be for it to be built, neutralized and 
controlled by the maritime powers jointly, as we have 
said in the past. This not being practicable in the 
present state of opinion, an honorable and satisfactory 
way will doubtless be found for its construction and 

operation by the United States. 

■ « ♦ » ■ 

Brevities. 

. . . The American Peace Society will be represented 
at the International Peace Congress, which opens at 
Rouen, France, on the 22d inst, by Edwin D. Mead, 
Lucia Ames Mead, Benjamin F. Trueblood, Miss Lyra 
Dale Trueblood, and possibly others. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mead and Miss Trueblood are already in Europe, and 
Secretary Trueblood expects to sail from Boston on the 
10th inst., on the "Mayflower." On account of the 
Secretary's absence in Europe, the Advocate of Peace 
for October will be issued late in the month. 

. . . The twenty-first conference of the International 
Law Association will open at Antwerp, Belgium, on the 
29th inst. and continue for four days. The Conference 
will be presided over by M. Auguste Beernaert, Minister 
of State, Ex- President of the Belgian Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Papers from the United States will be presented 
by Frederic Cunningham, Esq., of Boston, on " The Mon- 
roe Doctrine applied to International Arbitration," Dean 
Gregory, of the Iowa University Law School, on "Juris- 
diction over Foreign Ships in Territorial Waters," Le 
Roy Parker, of Buffalo, on " International Agreement 
for the Treatment of Anarchism," and B. F. Trueblood 
on " A Regular International Advisory Congress." 

. . . Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, senior counsel for the 
United States in the Venezuelan arbitration, left Paris 
on August 25th for The Hague, where the case is to be 
begun on the 3d of this month. 

. . . Hon. Robert Baker, member of Congress from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is a strong opponent of war and does 
not believe in training men to the art of man-killing. In 
a letter giving his reasons for declining to appoint a 
cadet at the naval academy, he recently wrote : 

" I wish to say that I most emphatically differ from 
those who contend that war is unavoidable. To my 



